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(QN THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE SOUL. 





[CONTINUED FROM NO. 19.—pPAGE 147.] 





-»'Phe Doctors of the Christian Church, un- 
doubtedly, must have been Christians. Such 
an inference is irresistible. ‘They well knew, 
and openly professed the vital principles of 
Ohristianity: they all believed in the exist- 
ence of a future state. 

Now, what difference does it make, whether 
the soul be corporeal, or not, if it be immor- 
tal; and‘ destined to punishment in another 
life for the commission of crime, or to re- 
wards for its virtuous conduct? It was re- 
served for the Materialists of the present 
eentury to press the venerable St. Augus- 
tine into their degrading service!!_ We have 
among his Works, one, in particular, which 
has been got up in the form of a ‘Dialogue: 
its object is to shew that the soul; although 
its actions and power bespeak its extent, is 
not as large as the body which it animates; 
and has not the divisible quantity of material 
substances. Hence he gave to that book the 
title De Quantitate Anime. ‘The Great St. 
Augustine lays down the principles, which 
Descartes, at a much later epoch, had the 
glory of fully developing; and yet, strange to 
say, benighted Materialists, whoveither have 
not read the work, or if they had, were not:in 
their sober, or sound senses, fancied, that they 
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maintaining the materiality of the soul? It 
springs from the vicious source, yet ‘“‘ fond 
desire,” that the death of the body may ter- 
minate every fear, and every expectation with- 
in the precincts of the tomb!! Let us even 
suppose for a moment, that the inconsiderate 
and imprudent problem of Locke could be 
realized, that it was absolutely possible for 
Omnipotence to impart thought to matter; 
what guarantee could the Disciples of such a 
doctrine have against ‘‘the day of Judgment,”’ 
or a fiery eternity? Locke himself lays it down 
that it is impossible to conceive, how matter 
could extract from its bosom either feeling, 
perception, or knowledge; yet, through a sort 
of false respect for Omnipotence “Divine, he 
ventures not to assert that God could not 
make matter think. But if, according to 
Locke, God is sufficiently powerful ‘thus to 
qualify matter, to render it capable of good 
and evil, of merit and demerit, why, we_would 
ask, is he not also able to preserve and trans- 
late it to another sphere of existence, and 
there, either eternally punish, or reward it ac- 
cording to its actions in this life? 

The writings, the life and last moments 
iwnich try men’s souls) of John Locke, evi- 

ently prove that he believed in the immorta- 
lity of the soul, so that even according to this 
wild and wicked hypothesis the Matérialist 
cannot caltulate on the annihilation to which 
he so fondly aspires: so awful, and soul-damp- 
ing are the clouds, uncertainty and darkness, 
which rest upon it. 

We shall now pass on to the second objec- 
tion, which Materialism brings forward, and 
which is drawn from the influence of the bo- 
dy upon the soul, from the uniform relation 
which they bear to each other, and which 
seems to suppose, according to the adver- 
saries of Christianity, justice and truth, 
that they constitute one and the same sub- 


stanc 
While we belicve that the soul is perfectly 
the body, we at the same tine 








distin 
ing to the Divine Law of 
their correspondence 


exists between them. The soul is created 
for the body; the latter is made forthe ‘for- 
mer. The soul is, as it were, aiQueen; 
whose organs may be considered as.so.many 
more, or less faithful ministers and servants. 
Thus, let impressions, which are made upon 
the senses, awaken in the soul certaim sensa+ 
tions and ideas, let the will and the affections 
of the soul.excite the organs to motion; let¢he 
soul stand in immediate need of theainsgru+ 
mentality of the brain for the operations of 
the understanding, let a certain confornmiation 
be better adapted to the developmentfiers 
tain feelings and thoughts, let the:physical 
constitution, let age, climate, and diet infu. 
ence the soul, all this is nothing to the sub- 
ject of our discussion; so pompous di 
of such mental: relations has’ been f 
time immemorial. What do these relations 
prove?.- The union or correspondence, but mot 
the identity of body and soul, ers 
We should never conclude that thé nature 
of two substances is the same, becausé they 
accord with, or depend upon each other but 
because the ideas, whieh we form 
of them, the properties which are i 
them, and the effects, which they prodace, are 
the same. Are the body and souls strik- 
ingly similar?) Are they identified in 
manner which we first deseribed; and whith 
is the fixed, the only infallible rule aegonding 
to which a correct judgment can be: 
ed: a rule, which compels us to ectnowieige 
that mind is distinct matter? How'of- 
ten have’ we not observed a ‘Sentinel oira 
given signal, quitting:his post? «Yét whe 
would thereby infer that the ine! and the 
signal were identified? ures 
A Materialist sees that the state of the 
soul is modified, by that of the body; and 
hence, he: ilogically concledes thatthe sdul 
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image of the soul, similar to the 
ofadream!! May we not here 
our friend Horace? Yettih, Ye 
parapet irate wipe, og 
Fools, to shun faults, dash into wild extremes! 


Yes; but fortunately for the true: believer, 
such is not his case. He that the in- 
fluence of the soul-and body ig reciprocal: he 
sees that unde ing és united to material 
organs, and declares thatthe body is a sort 
of instrument, which the soul requires, and 
uses te display its intellectual faculties. The 
seul undoubtedly possesses qualities, which 
are u0t-only distinct, but different from those 
of such materiel organs, yet,it generally acts 
upon them in order to develope its peculiar 
powers. Behold a Harper, who with a Pa- 
triot’s soul, or Prophet’s fire sweeps the 
strings to extacy, or glory. Who will not 
say that the quelity, eecord, end number of, 
the strings have a decisive influence upon the 
illing power, the soul-affecting magic of 
the performer? Could even the Bardic ge- 
nius of Carolan, Cassidy, or Dermody, whose 
matchless tact could drown a nation, in sor- 
rowing tears, or light it up to battle and to 
fame, produce such an effect, if the strings of 
their favourite harp were defective? Yet 
who will confound them with the harp, which 
they made eloquent on the subject of glories 
gone by, and on the prophetic vision of 
@ Nation’s redemption from the Lion grasp of 
qmurderous oppression? 
Vaim and impotent is the objection, that the 
izeswith the body, that it seems 
to. grewoup and decay with it. We shall not 
dispute:about this remark, so far as its general 
bearing. is correct; but are decidedly opposed 
tothe unphilosophic and impious consequen- 
ces:to'which the absolute proposition would 
Jead. /Does: it necessarily follow that the 
weak mind, or feeble conception of a child 
arises exclusively from the weakness of its 
‘Dees not a want of experience, or of 
acquited dmowledge also contribute towards 
it? .Does.it not also proceed from an igno- 
rance of the language in which it is addres- 
sed? Ae we not also to consider the indis- 
tinct adeas to which it, as yet, attaches to the 
words, ‘which it bears? Let us suppose that 
two: children of a perfectly equal organiza- 
tiomwere brought before us, that the mind of 
the .onevhad been most carefully cultivated 
from. earliest infancy, and that the other had 
been quite cted, would not the former, 
at ten years of age, manifest a degree of un- 
derstanding which the other would not at his 
twentieth year: 

Materialists are struck at the perfect coin- 
idence which they remark between the de- 
welopément-of the soul and the body: they 
should, however, take care and not consider 
ét-a@an universal,invariable rule. How nu- 
merous are the exceptions! How many souls 
ate there, that rise above the infirmities of 
the bedies in which they are incarcerated! 
f ies of the body are prostrat- 
ed, how often. i 


do we not witness a vigour, an 
thought;.of soul? . How often do 


we griev¢ on ascertaining the shallowness of 
braim;iand almost total: ) Be he elias cif darkucnst 


vacancy ofmind in an 
What proofs: of magna- 
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i ss which they e un-' 
der mutilation, from the rack, the fire and 
the sword? Did the soul then shew its inde- 
ndence of the bedy and its various organs?- 
ar was it from the souls of these individuals, 
to be then degraded with their bodies? The 
exceptions are so numerous, and at the same 
time so glorious to rational creation, that they 
furnish additional proofs of the distinctness of 
soul and body. 

Instead of seeing in their successive and 
corresponding developement a proof of the 
materiality of the soul, we, in reality, behold 
an admirable trait of creative wisdom, where- 
by the harmony of the present world is main- 
tained; for, to use the words of a modern-apo- 
logist, if.a child enjoyed the full force of rea- 
som, his corporeal weakness. would be insup-| 
portable to him. Far from smiling in the 
arms of his mother, he would, on the contra- 
ry, become morose, restless and jealous, and 
impatiently aspire to the vigour and activity 
of his father. Bound up in his swathing 
clothes, he would have all the passions, and 
projects of man, and exasperated at the im- 
possibility of action, he would feel a desire, 
nay, a passion for liberty, and the very cra- 
die in which, in the ordinary course of na- 
ture, he quietly reposes, would be an intole- 
rable prison to him, Paternal authority 
would then be maintained by physical power; 
old men would no longer possess a venerable, 
or sacred influence, notwithstanding the re- 
spectability of their silver locks, and mature 
judgment over the waywardness of youth, 
Society would be reversed. In a word, it is 
true that there is a mutual dependence be- 
tween the soul and body, but it is contrary to 
reason, to conclude that such dependence sup- 
poses their identity. 

We now come to their last objection: which 
is, the resemblance that, according to them, 
is to be found between man and the animal 
creation! They allow animals to possess 
feeling and thought, but deny them a spiritual 
soul, and thence conclude that man may be 
similarly constructed. This position is pro- 
ductive of numerous reflections, In the first 
place, we state that the conduct of Material- 
ists, is glaringly inconsistent. Why will they 
select animal creation as a criterion for man? 
We are all conscious of what takes place 
within us; we are apprized of our thoughts 
and the operations of our understanding. 
But what knowledge have we of the internal 
principle, or of the nature of its operations in 
the brute family? If their actions are visible, 
the cause is impervious to the. sagacity of 
man, who should have lived in an animal, 
nay have been one, in order to judge correctly 
and conclusively of the animal principle in 
question. The true Philosopher, in the road 
of science, proceeds from what he well knows, 
to. that with which he is as yet unacquainted, 
but, Pseudo-philosophers reverse the rule, and 
establish ignorance as a standard by which 
they regulate human judgment! Str Lo- 
thist . Must man:seek light and find it as 
of 
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or. i relations in Wh 
9 we shall view 
mow | ul superiority of man.” 
ve ark & iar and directino ines... 
ete als 7 directing instinct 
tous unknown; we, 
effects, and Materialists mu 
in declaring that in eyery 
instinctive power is invar 
man too, there is, in many 
instinct, or unreflectig 
acts. Thus the new-b 
mouth to the mother’s ni 
tion upon it, sucks in an 
nutritious fluid: its delicate e 
ately closed against a strong 
or air. How naturally when we are in 
act of falling, do we throw our hands forward 
to protect ourhead? When we raise a we} ht 
with one hand, how uniformly do we incline 
our head and body to the opposite side in 
order to maintain an equilibrium. These and 
numerous other actions are quite mechanical, 
There is no reflection, or premeditation, and 
strange to say, the most stupid peasant knows 
and does all this, as well as the most scienti 
In this manner, and in the 
respects, human instinct occasionally resem. 
bles that of the brutes. . 
In man, we observe something more, 
means of his external, or internal organs he 
receives involuntary impressions, sensatio 
of heat and cold, of joy "ot bene 
or thirst, which have a reference to his com- 
fort, preservation and health, in a word, 
his sensible soul. Now nothing prevents | 
from acknowledging something similar to thi 
in animals, and from believing that the fayo- 
rite dog appreciates the hand of the shepherd 
who caresses, or strikes him, that the race 
horse understands the intention of the rider, 
by the bridle which directs him, and that aiii- 
mals in general have sensations relative to 
their physical wants, and even the preserva- 
So far they may be aly 
lowed a soul, unlike the human, and of a na- 
ture infinitely inferior, but capable of sensi- 
Has Religion ever condemned such 
an opinion? Has she ever required it asan 
article of Faith, to believe that animals are 
like plants, which vegetate and grow up with- 
out feeling the nipping cold, the vivifying 
heat, or fertilizing rain? The Holy Bible, 
in drawing the simple yet magnificent pictures 
of the Goodness and Creation of 
tence, states that the Almighty comm 
“the earth to bring forth the green herb, and 
such as may seed, and the fruit-tree yielding 
fruit after its kind, which may have fruit in 
itself upon the earth, and it was so done,” 
But when an allusion is made to animalsyit 
is repeatedly asserted that they possessed a 
vivifying, or living principle. 
fore. prevents us from granting that animals 
havea sensitive soul. 
Where then is the difference, say our Ad- 
versaries, between the animal. and humana 
soul? _We bid them to look at, and closel 
observe, the conduct of animals, They will | 
be. invariably found to. pursue. the.same; 
straight-forward course habitudes 
universally the same. .. 
new combinations, they. are equally: 
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Look at 
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nity! 


against the snares and ambush of man? 
Pais of them ever constructed a new fash- 
‘aned hous¢, or formed laws for the mainte- 
vance of their social order? The swallow of 
Persia builds its nest in the same manner, as 
the swallow of Europe, or America. The 
.e is uniform in its industrious movements 


beaver is not more ingenious now, than its’ 
ecies had been two thousand years ago. 
mat does this insurmountable uniformity 
ye? only that animals are influenced more 
py an instinctive force, which they cannot 


ehoice. What Materialist will presume to 


ator, and from the contemplation of the beau- 


Him, for honing 


‘of them was ever known to practise the self 


jheessanit’ his discoveries!’ By art and s¢i- 
ence he masters matter, and improves the 


amidst the works of the Great Projector, ad- 
mires His supreme wisdom, which, at times, 
is irresistibly evident, at others, enveloped in 
darkness, yet equally adorable. 
the knowledge of good, of truth, and of eter- 


in every part of the world, The 


control, than by reason, which 
combines, and determines, from 


imals ever think of the Great Cre- 


universe, offer up the homage of 

given to them a 
regularity, and of 
Which 


of its wonderfu 
the laws of conscience? 


voluntary mortification of a true 
man and the admirable variety of 


How prolific his invention, how 


earth. His reason walks abroad 


It soars to 
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which the 


of Protestant divines have produced more vo- 
jumes of contemptible rubbish} or, on which 
be Age iven more striking instances of, 

tredulity-end senseless superstition. At 
all eee, it is true, there have been, and are, 


the subj 





Twelve Lectures on the Subject of the Prophe- 
- ges relating to the Christian Cl 
. @ Portion of the Lectures founded at Lincoln’s 
olin. Chapel, of the late re Warburton, 
by Epwarp 
ney College, Cambridge, and Christian Ad- 
vocate to that University. 


‘During the last three centuries, the inves- 


Neither ought this to be a matter of surprise, 
if we consider that their imagina 
ries in this Terra incognita of 
while they gratified the curiosity and éxcited 
the enthusiasm of their disciples, at the same 
time supplied their malignity with an abund- 
ant-source of 

Parent Church. 
rature, there is net pore, one subject, on 
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certain mysterious prophecies of 
Paul, and the Evangelist St. John, 
favourite and fashionable pursuit 
enemies of the Catholic Church. 


discove- 
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eet . ay v : 
Ag th att nrpreaions of the 
dark and mysterio es of the: holy! 
scriptures to which pikyps eu their succes-' 


sive spplicat ion of them to the passing events 
of the day; their bold prt hacia in predicting 
from them future eyents, which were always 
belied by time, would afford a subject of in- 
teresting investigation, It would furnish the 
philosopher with some curious instances of 
the aberrations of the human mind; it would 
shew the Catholic to what an excess of folly, 
and even of impiety, a licentious interpreta- 
tion of holy writ is apt to lead men, who ‘hay- 
ing lost the anchor of Catholic faith, ere tos- 
sed to and fro with every wind of doctrine, by the 
cunmng of men lying in wait to decewwe; and it 
would teach the Protestants to be more mo- 
dest in reproaching the Catholic with either 
credulity, or superstition. Semper ego auditor 
iantum, nunquam ne reponam? Vewatus toties? 
Except in a frown from Bishop Milner, and 
a smile from Dr, Lingard, (Let. to a Preb. 
Il. Lingard’s Tracts, p. 206) this subject has 
scarcely excited the notice of any modern 
Catholic controvertist.. We shall, therefore, 
make no apology for prefacing our remarks 
on Dr. Pearson’s performance, with some 
observations on the. origin, the progress, and 
dechne of this singular controversy. 

Luther, in one of his coarse inveetives 
ageint the Pope, after bestowing on the 

ead of the Church all the terms of vulgar 
abuse, an art in which he stood unrivalled, 
terminated the disgusting climax by styling 
Rome Babylon, the Pope the Man of Sin, and 
Antichrist. He probably hit upon these ap- 
pellations at first accidentally, and employed 
them only in metaphor, or jest. But finding 
that his lucky conceit was received with avi- 
dity by his adherents, and observing the poli- 
tic use which he might. derive from the pious 
fraud, in his dissemination of his new opinions, 
he moulded it without seruple into more shape 
and substance, and made it the watchword of 
his party. Smiling, we may well suppose, 
at the simplicity of those who believed him, 
he boldly asserted: Papa ile est Antichristus, 
cum sit specialis procurator diaboli: “‘ The Pope 
is Antichrist, because he is the devil’s special 
steward,” It is but justice to state, that Lu- 
ther levelled his engines against the fanciful 
antichrist of his own creation from the Apos- 
tolic Epistles, not from the Apocalypse. . Of’ 
this canonical and sacred, but much insulted 
book, he speaks, in the Preface to his Ger- 
man Bible, with the characteristic rashness 
of an innovating reformer. ‘ My spirit,” 
says he, ‘‘ can make nothing out of this book. 
I hold it to be neither apostolical nor prophe- 
tical.” Bishop. Hurd made an ineffectual at- 
tempt to fix the origin of this vulgar ery a 
century earlier, and quoted Petrarch to this 
efiect: but his overweening zeal was checked 
by his Patron Warburton, who in one of his 
letters, Apeeauently published, proved that 
Dr. Hurd had mistaken the sense of his au- 
thor.—But though the honour of this precious 
invention belongs to Luther, a host of follow- 
ers and rivals were soon ambitious ins abe 
Te? : : vee 















their 
this ion, saw clearer indi- 
cations in the two. of the beast in Dam, 
iel; while'the number, in defiance.of: 


the authority of Luther, persisted in extorting) 

their darling fable from the tortured pages:ot 

the Apocalypse. Encouraged by this grati- 
- ; e  outh 


calde Confession as am article of faith. Dre 


and heavy commentary on the A: 
(p. 452) that the reformers must have derived. 
great encouragement from this head... 
deed, the popular cry of the i , 
‘The Pope is Antichrist,” contribated«ne- 
less to the success of Luther’s revolutionary, 
designs, than the ery of malignant, or aristery 
crat, has sinee done ‘to those of Cromwell, \or 
Robespierre. It was supposed to justify: 
every excess, and to pte crime. «> 
The sober friends of religion, whether Ga-. 
tholics or Protestants, Jamented these exees-. 
ses of ntisguided or hypocritical zeal, and. 
justly condemned the itreligious faree, as am: 
impious profanation of holy writ. Even the 
saturnine coldness of Melancthon was start» 
led at the impudent imposture; and; on that» 
account he refused to subseribe the Smalcaider 
Confession of Faith, No matter.» Thesout 
cry was raised by his’ bolder associates; en» 
thusiasm wes enkihdled; and: the delusion 
gained ground, If/Melancthon, andthe more> 
moderate men of is party, who wishedte res 
tain the Pope’s Supremacy, (if not as am-epoe 
tolical tradition, at least as the bond of: unity: 
of faith, and the necessary and only means.ef 
preventing schism, and iding religions» 
controversies,) had seruples on the subject ;iif 
Erasmus and the Catholics either ridiculed: 
the folly, or detested the’ profaneness of: this: 


ed with transport, and propagated with zeal, 
by a multitude, whose consciences were Jess: 
penetrable to religious’ scruples, or whose 
minds could more intrepidly defy the dictates: 
of common sense. The mania wasspread 
among the disciples of: the reformation. im, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, Holland, and 
England; and waxing, or waning; has beta 
artiully Kept: up, with ee degrees of in- 
tensity, tothisday. ‘Through the microscope: 
of religious’ phrensy, ‘the Sead Protes- 
tant, in the i : 
mentioned, very clearly discovered the Ger-: 
man-empire; the French Huguenot asclearly: 
descried France; the Dutchman, the United 
Provinces; while the distorted: opties of the 
Englishman, with no less certainty, read 
fortune and adventures of the insular 
of England; but all’ this‘motley crowd of 
gots, though differing in almost every 
else, agreed in one point; that: he 
delusive medium, they could perceive: 
Papal scarecrow invested with 
and feature of Antichrist... It 
the patience and disgust the good 
our readers, to dwell upon the 
reign P ants, who, with those of 
pra a this 
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wination with a vain attempt 
Tain the ies, themselves’ at last 
ry -orm ; and ventured to foretell the 
time, -tiay the very year, when the Papal An- 
tichrist should perish. So eager were they 
* toooutran one another im this race of absurdi- 
ty, that the Protestants themselves were a- 
shamed of the disgrace and scandal, and the 
synod of Saumur interposed the weight of its 
authority to check the fashionable folly, by 
forbidding any minister to undertake the ex- 
planation of the Apocalypse, without the per- 
mission of the provincial synod. We will 
leave those worthies to the merited ‘castiga- 
tion of Bossuet, who, in the thirteenth book 
ofthe History of the Variations of the Pro- 
testant Churches, has treated this subject 
with uncommon powers of wit, argument, and 
nce. 

‘Though the contraband dogma was of fo- 
reign/manufacture, and imported by foreign- 
ers, it was soon adopted, and improved in this 
courtry by princes, prelates, and parsons. 
Jewel, Fox, Knox, and Usher, were the 
dupes of this delusion. Without considering, 
that if the Church of Rome was the W 
of Babylon, his own Church was only the son 
of a w. , Archbishop Whitgift maintain- 
ed it in a public thesis at Oxford in 1509, 
when he commenced doctor of divinity— 
doubtless to the amusement and edification 
of;that university. The royal pedant and 
Head of the Church, James I. spent much 
time and labour to establish and recommend 
it(Hist. of Pop. v. I. p. 83.) That the book 
of ilies should admit the same prejudice, 
we are not'surprised, but that the Common 
Prayer Book suould ever have insinuated, 
even in the devotions for the phrenetic festi- 
Val for the 5th of November, that the Pope 
andoPapists are an Antichristian Babylomsh 
sect, almost exceeds belief. These pious eja- 
culations were expunged by the liberality of 
Charles I. But all the volumes of learned 
lumber which had been written, either abroad 
GPat ome, on the subject of Antichrist, were 
nothing but a rude and shapeless mass of bi- 
gotry, rudis indigestaque moles quam dizere 
chaos, before the time of our countryman, the 
Reverend Joseph Mede. 

“Mr. Mede was certainly a great curiosity. 
If:we: listened to’ the pompous panegyric of 
this: gentleman by De. Hurd, we might sup- 
pose that he was a father of the Church, and 
apostle, or a prophet. He was indeed a man 
of a ‘disinterested and charitable disposition, 
and of retired and studious’ habits. But all 
hisbiographers attest, that he was first a scep- 
tic,/and then a visionary. When he was a 
tutor at Cambridge, he was a believer in as- 
t , and with credulous confidence he 
cast the nativities and told the fortunes of his 
pupils. He afterwards became a wild inter- 
preter_of hieroglyphic symbols, a grave adept 
im the vain science of oneirocritics, or the in- 
terpretation of dreams; and before his death, 
whith"happéened in 1638, a: believer in the 
system of the Millenarians. (Encyclop. Brit. 
Art. Mede.) He spent many years of close 


application, and blotted much >in learn- 
ing pling ar recommending the rein 
ese occult and superstitious sciences, 
‘was extravagant in conjecture, or 

arch, was congenial to his c 
le of delusion, and so 





















e subject to the controul of sound judg- 
ment, had a.strong predisposition for the A: 
calypse mania. ~ Acco to Dr. South’s 

hegm, if such @ man was not already 
mad, his stumbling on the Apocalypse was 
sure’'to make him so. It was calculated to 
gratify his restless curiosity, to feast his cre- 
dulity, and to intoxicate hisenthusiasm. Ac- 
cordingly, his Clavis Apocalypsis, and other 
writings on the prophecies, embodied the 
scattered nonsense of his predecessors; gave 
a more tangible shape and apparent substance 
to their dreams; and enriched the baseless 
science with several new discoveries. His 
fervid imagination was not satisfied with ap- 
plying one, or two of the passages adopted by 
the innovators to the Pope and Popery, but 
embraced them all. Where his predecessors 
had hesitated, he was confident; where they 
had doubted, he believed. The phantasma- 
goria of this conjuror exhibited the poor Pope 
in the phantastic shapes of the Beast, the 
Man of Sin, the Scarlet Lady of Babylon, 
and Antichrist. The Catholics have always 
treated his writings with the contempt they 
deserve. Among the Protestants, they were 
variously received at their first appearance: 
‘“* Some laughed, some mocked, some railed, 
some wept for joy;” and ever since, they 
have been applauded, or condemned, admitted, 
or refuted, by men of his own communion, 
just in proportion as their minds were under 
the preponderance of bigotry, or common 
sense. 

Though Hammond, Whitby, Thorndike, 
Grotius, and others, have refuted the gratui- 
tous principles which he laid down, and both 
ridiculed and repelled the consequences which 
he drew from them, Mede has still to boast of 
a multitude of admirers, and may justly be 
considered as the father of a new sect of Pro- 
testants, which for the sake of distinction may 
be called the Babylonian Sect. The Catho- 
lic faith, built on the only solid and legitimate 
foundation of divine faith, is one and un- 
changeable. But ever since the apostate 
Friar of Wittenberg adopted and proclaimed 
that fatal principle of anarchy in religion and 
disunion in belief, which has been the source 
of all the heresies that have lacerated and 
afflicted the Church of Christ, viz. that every 
man has a right to examine the Bible, and 
fashion his faith according to his own judg- 
ment and caprice; his deluded followers have 
been distinguished by nothing more remarka- 
bly, than by the accommodating mutability 
and unceasing variety of their creeds. While 
they have the Bible on their lips, they are in 
fact, and the fact is very natural, the dupes 
of human opinions, sometimes right, sometimes 
wrong, sometimes false and foolish, and on 
other occasions immoral and profane. With 
pity and sorrow, the Catholics foretold, near 
three centuries ago, the evil consequences 
which would result from the adoption of this 
Latitudinarian principle; and with the same 
sentiments of compassion and charity, we, 
their successors, can attest the accomplish- 
mént of their prediction, Without filling one 
of our pages with a catalogue of the sects in- 
to which the reformation has’ been reformed, 
it is. sufficient to mention on the present’ oc-' 
casion, the Babylonians, and, pares cum pari- 
bus, the ‘Swedenborgians, the Joanna South- 
“find the varidtis bratithes of Method- 

pealitig -td, and” outte . 


fe | rious Sects into whieh the Christan 


fusion a i * nenlighteusd i, 
the sun of Catho etter abandoned 
the guidance of their own judgment, men 
amiable virtues, and on subjects unconne 
with religion, men of consammate 

have often been bewildered in ss 
entangled in the nets of heretical sop i 
It excites melancholy and awful reflections 
to discover among the undistinguished and 
obscure herd of visionary Babylonians names 
of such lustre in the annals of literature a 
Lord Napier, the inventer of logarithms. and 
Sir Isaac Newton, the oracle of physical 
science. But waving at present the consi 
deration, that the precious gift of faith is fron 
above, “coming down from the Father of 
Lights,” to account for the heterogeneous 
combination of so much wisdom and go much 
folly, in the mind of the same individual, we 
may observe that Lord Napier began "oi 
Sir Isaac ended his literary career, by writ- 
ing dreams on the Apocalypse: and we ma 
further observe, that in this wild and adven- 
turous pursuit, the wise man sinks to the le 
vel of the fool, but with this pernicious con. 
sequence, that he contributes to keep the foot 
in countenance and credit. We suppress the 
caustic sarcasm of Voltaire, out of respectite 
Sir Isaac Newton, who is the subject of it,. . 


[TO BE CONTINUVED.] 
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THE JESUIT. 


BOSTON, JANUARY l16, 1830,, 








As we have just concluded the year 1929, 
it may afford some gratification to our read- 
ers, especially those at a distance, to learn the 
state of the Catholic Religion, as it exists 
now, in the city of Boston, and its immediate 
vicinity, as to the number of its Professors, 
The following table will exhibit a compara- 
tive view of the number of persons baptized, 
married and interred every tenth year, dur- 
ing the last thirty-nine years; from which a 
fair estimate may be made of the whole num- 
ber of Catholics residing in Boston in each 
of those years. The following is taken from 
the Records which are regularly kept inthe 
Cathedral of the Holy Cross; and the amount, 
of the Catholic population is given agreeably 
to the usual mode of calculation adopted im 
such cases. pone 
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Year. | Ree. | cde | Deathe | Qatnet 
1790 [| we | 2 | «4 «| i160 
100°} 77 | 9 | 7 lh ae 
Wey WU Te | 
1820 | 207 | 47 | 58 | ,.2120,. 
1829 | 636. | 127 | 176 |, 7040). 





Thus, according to the above schedule, 
will be seen, that, in the two first ten years, 
the number of Catholics im “Boston tias! ex* 










‘*'Bed a Tate publication entitted,’ The 
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divided. _ By the Rev. John Bell.” 
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eds than doubled it. 
ys that as the number of individuals 
who annually join the Church is considera- 
pie} and greatly on the increase, and but 
very* few ever leave, after having once be- 
ye members of it, we shall, with the natu- 
‘al increase, in ten years more, form a very 
yumerous body of Christians. 

In the year 1790, the Catholics of Bos- 
fon had no Church of their own... They 
at that time assembled in a small building 
in School street, which did not belong to 
them. Out of the precincts of Boston, scarce- 
jy was a Catholic to be found in any of 
the New England States, Whereas now, 
‘they are no longer confined to the city— 
they’ are scattered over all New England, 
in gome places in smaller, in others in lar- 
ger numbers, and are rapidly increasing 
and. extending in every section, greatly to the 
advantage of the country at large, from their 
aetive, laborious and industrious habits. Their 
zeal, and their attachment to their religion 
are proverbial—their piety sincere and ar- 
dent, and their conduct towards those who 
differ from them in religious sentiments is, 
génerally speaking, orderly and praiseworthy. 

y are often insulted on account of their 
teligion by the ignorant and vulgar class, in 
consequence of its peculiarity, yet, seldom 
do they resent it. Instances have occur- 
fed, even in this city, in which their num- 
ber is greatest,—instances of such shameful 
provocation as, we venture to assert, no equal 
body of men possessing the same courage, 
would have shewn under similar circumstan- 
ces, the same Christian moderation, and for- 
bearance. We allude to the attack made 
upon them, a few years past, during three 
successive nights, in Broad street; when their 
houses were assailed—their windows were 
broken open, and themselves and families 
were exposed to be seriously hurt by the 
stones that were hurled in updn them; yet, 
on this trying occasion, when the most insult- 
ing language was poured out upon them in 
addition to the outrage, not one individual 
Catholic, as we have been able to learn, was 
moved to hostility, or offered in the least, to 
resent the injury done them. They commit- 
ted themselves solely to the care and protec, 
tion of the laws—though it is well known, 
they had it completely in their power, (and 
certainly had they not been restrained by a 

"deep sense,of religion, would. have done it,) 
totake signal vengeance on their aggressors: 
Their forbearance on this ocedsion; was "ex- 
napeos 

* We know. but of one idividoal tat, apotsind 
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The number of Churches, which the Catho- 

lies occupy in different parts of New Eng- 
land, are sixteen in all. There are, besides 
several public Halls, fitted up for divine ser- 
vice, to which, from the want of Churches, 
they are, in some places, obliged to resort. 
But hopes are entertained that, in a short 
time, this inconvenience will be _ remedied, 
by their having a sufficient number erected 
to supply the present demand, Even two 
more, of a size approaching to our present 
Cathedral, would not now be too many. for 
the accommodation of the Catholics of Boston 
alone. We must, therefore, only pray that 
a small portion of that large sum—of those 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, which. our 
dissenting brethren daily proclaim, doubtless 
with the best intention, to be annually sent 
over to this country by the Pope, may fall, 
tandem denique tandem, also to our Jot; as, not 
one cent, so far at least as we have been able 
to learn, has, up to the present moment, 
reached any part of the New Eugland States; 
probably in consequence of our wealth hav- 
ing been too greatly overrated beyond the 
Atlantic. To remove, therefore, this impres- 
sion, if such should be the fact, we take this 
opportunity to let our friends and well wishers 
know on the other side of the great water, 
that so far from being rich, we are.zeally 
poor—and that, should they at any time feel 
disposed to cutie upon us, and to extend 
their charity to their’ Brethren als0’ in thése 
Eastern parts, to assure them, that whatever 
sum they may please to give, will be grate- 
fully acknowledged and most sivantageoutly 
laid out. 
There are in Boston, for Catholics, two 
regularly attended schools—the one a classi- 
cal Seminary, for Boys; the other, for Girls. 
There is besides, a Sunday School, for ‘the 
instruction of the two sexes, in separate de- 
partments, both morning and evening. . The 
number that, frequented. it during, the, last 
summer, amounted to nearly six hundred. 
In the winter season, the number of regular 
attendants is somewhat less. In Charles- 
town, there are also two, besides a Sunday 
School; at Lechmere Point, one. Several 
other schools have recently been established 
in different’ ‘parts of New England, for the 
benefit of Catholi¢ children. Among, these 
we may number th ‘Catholic School at Low- 
ell; the new,.Catholie Classical.Seminary at 
Hartford, Connecticut: both.of whichare‘un- 
der proper and expétienved teachiérs;:and the 
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school far the inalmgfign ofthe Indian child-|' 






the cultivation of the minds of 
and in the improvement of their morals. At 
In enw the principal 
tablishments in the New England ‘st 
should not omit to mention, though la pa 
least, “ the Ursuline Community,” in Charles- 
town, two and a half miles from Boston;jone 
of the most extensive and ‘best conducted 
Establishments, for the education of female 
youth, in the United States: - This’ beautiful 
and highly useful Institution, obtained 
the ‘approbation, and received the @ncou 
ment, of the highest and best informed, ¢ 
of Society, in and around Boston, seemsito 
claim a particular notice. . We'shall'there- 
fore, observe, that it is situated ‘én Mount 
Benedict, a rising ground on the “Netk’ in 
Charlestown, known in the Revolution 
war by the name of Ploughed-Hill, lying 
mid-way between Bunker and Prospect Hills. 
It is delightfully located, and commands one 
of the most rich and cateoined prospects. in 
the United; States. The, plan, of education 
pursued in it is very extensive, embracing all 
those attainments, which are considered’ fie- 
cessary, useful, or ornamental i in the best so- 
ciety. The first and leading object with the 






Ladies who have the chargé of , is 
to impress upon the minds of their pupils 
importance of the great and sublime tr of 


religion; the other, pursuits are, such useful 
and elegant studies, as are introducedinto the 
best conducted and most popular fone ae 
minaries in Europe or America, |" 
Adjoining this elegant Establishment ig a 
garden, beautifully laid out, to which ‘the 
young Ladies dlways have access.’ ‘Besides 
this, they are allowed,’ on ‘duys"of 
to extend their with over. the Whole 
consisting of, twenty-four BORER). aftended, 
however, by one or more of theipinstrugters. 
The uniform of the Young, Ladies; consists, 
on week days, of grey bombazett Gress, dnd 
white on Sundays,  Terms.—For Board and 
Tuition, per annum, payable, quarterly in ad- 
vance, $125. For ink, quills, and 
Extra charges are made for éath'of thé 
guages, except the’ English; atid’ disd 
tion in Music, Drawing, mS sites 


branches. 
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eter Blake, second do. 
Tarrp Crass—Eight Members. 

Dam P. Dwyer—Premium. 

hn Desmond, first distinction, 
Mithael Ryan, second de. 

‘Andrew Landrigan, third do. 
John Myhan, fourth do. 

-»- Seconn' Ciass—Ten Members. 
Owen, Corbly, first Premiu 
James Henesy and John Williams, ex equo, 

second Premium, 

Joseph Debell, third Premium. 

John Kirwin, first distinction, 

Thos.) Whitney, second do. 

_. "First Cuass—Five Members, 
. Patrick Pahy, first Premium, 

John P. Dennelan, second do. 

_ Matthew Mooney, first distinction. 

ws ARITHMETIC. 

Turep Crass—Eight Members. 
J Henesy, first Premium, 

ng Williams, second do. 

* Jon O. Dwyer, first distinction. 

|= Brcowp Crass—Five Members. 

-°Tliomas Whitney, first Premium. 

. (Owen Corbly, first distinction. 

- 0) © rms Crass—Six Members. 


Patrick Fahy, frst Premium. 

FS BY ibeeent, t ex @quo, second do. 
Chaise Brooks, distinction. 

- - Encuise Grammar. 
“Parry Crass—Seven Members. 
“Owen Corbly—Premium. 

John Higgins, first distinction. 

£ rddenésy, second do. 

_ John Myhan, third do. 

; Seconp Crass—Five Members. 
Thos.. Whitney, first distinction, 
John Shea, second do. 

First Crass—Four Members. 


.. Seeonp Crusss—Six Members. 


Whitney, first distinction, 
eet Becncham. for py answering, 


> etme | 
~~" “Kier Crass—Four Members. 
J John P. Donnelan, } .. ogn, Bouin. 


Patrick Fahy, 
Jobn Gleeson, first disti 


ion, 


Latin TRAsLATION and ANALysis. 





the Greek, Latin, Spanish and French Lan- 
guages are taught, not according to the wm- 
posing scheme of modern Patenteetsm, but con- 
sistently with a plan marked out and confirm- 
ed by long and salutary experience. 

For Terms, apply at the Academy. 





In the afternoon of the same day were ex- 
amined the various Classes of the 


Femate DerartMentT— 
Sreruine, Reapinc, and Writine. 


FouRTH cLass—Five Members. 
Elmira Elwood, premium. 
Margaret Dryan, distinction. 

THIRD cLass—Four Members. 


Sarah Woodbury, premium. 

Bridget Averston, distinction. 
SECOND cLass— Ten Members. 

Mary A. Wall, premium. 

Sarah Morgan, first distinction, 

Catharine Gleason, second do. 


FirnsT cLass—Siz Members. 
Catharine Bennett, premium, 
Bridget Ryan, first distinction, 
Mary A. Flanagan, second do. 

ARITHMETIC. 
FOURTH cLass—Four Members, 
Almira Alwood, premium. 
Ellen McKenna, distinction. 
THIRD cLass—Seven Members. 
Mary Morgan, premium. 
Mary A. Donovan, distinction. 
sEconD cass—Sir Members. 
Mary D. Brown, premium: 
Sarah Woodbury, first distinction, 
Mary O'Brian, second do. 
First cLass— Siz, Members. 


ex equo, first premium. 
Catharine Courtney, second do. 


Encuisnh Grammar. 
SECOND cLass— Seven Members. 


Sarah Morgan, premium. 
* Catharine Gleason, distinction. 


First cLASS—Five Members. 
Catharine Bennett, premium. 
Judith Myhan, distinction. | 

Groorarny and ATLAS.’ 
SECOND cLass— Three Members. 
Sarah me premium. 
Catharine Gleason, distinction. 
Grocraruy, Arias and Drawing Mars. 

FirsT cLass—JVine Members. 
Catharine Bennett, premium. 
Judith Myhan, first distinction, 
Eleanor - er, second do. 





~m 
eat! atisae ANQTIQB a: Jo. re fresh «1! 
shes resumed, its lar} | 


| a Rat t § tar hae a solide — 


“|lish Education, which its Pupils can receive, 


Catharine Bennett and Eleonor Blacker, 


‘Cashtine ‘Bennett, « preniiuit’ fr ‘Lace |tion: John Cumisky the second; 


Lp SS be 
Mey Ohne aes Leth, 


livered in the course of the Evening. i 
ink : ‘ : +f . bode 
SECOND CLASs. : 


For Dialogue and Address: Mary Mossuii 
first causa 2 wry Morgais 
For do. do. Sarah Morgan, first distinction, 
For do. do. Chatharine Gleason, sccond teh 


FIRST CLASS, 


Eleonor Blacker, first premium; : 
Catharine Courtney, second do, 


The manner in which the’ Pupils dcquittdd 
themselves, the striking progress, which th 

have made since the previous examination 
the favourable report, which their Preceps 
tress, Miss Sreruens, who is peculiarly ua 
lified for such an Institution, gave to the Cley 
gy in relation to them, produced the mogt 
gratifying feeling, and at the same time af. 


forded a pleasing anticipation of the aay 
Bie] 


ok 


effects, which society will eventually de 
from this Establishment. ' 
3cPThe public are respectfully ‘informed ” 
that the Exercises of this Department. have 
recommenced. In it are taught the foll 
branches of useful and ornamental Education,» 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, “Enplish’’” 
Grammar, Geography, and the Projecting of 
Maps—Also Sewing, Marking, Lace; Muss 
lin, Tapestry: and’ Bead-work—Painting py’ 
Theorems on Velvet, and Satin—Dra 
Painting in Water Colours and Crayons 
Shell and Chenille work—Artificial Flower- 
making—Filligree—Papenning and Crystal? 
lized Parlour Ornaments. naney 
5° Young Ladies, in addition to the abore 
can be taught the French, Spanish, Latin ond 
Greek Languages. 9 
For Terms; apply at the Academy. “°""" 
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CHARLESTOWN CATHOLIC SCHOOL. 


An Examination ofthe Pupils of the Rom- 
an Caruotic Scuoot, of St. Mary’s Cuunen, 
in CuarLestown, was held on last Tuesday 
week. The order and proficiency. of the 
Scholars, and the zeal, industry, and ability 
of the Teacher, afforded the Roman Catholie 
Clergyman, who were present on the ocea- 
sion, the greatest satisfaction. The dise* 
pline of this young but highly promising 
School, is of the most salutary charaeter, 
It was most gratifying to witness the peculiar 
promptness with which three or four children, 
the eldest being not more than five years, 
recited their Prayers, answered Questions it 
the Catechism, and spelled and read off the 
various lessons pointed out to them. sidd 
The following are the names of the Pupils, 
who particularly distinguished themselves. 
In the First cass, which consists of Tes 
Scholars— 13 
Jooseh Show, whe Nene the first 
mium, for good conduct, Geography, & tt 
Gratiinar, “Arithmetic, Cron Eai. 
C hi , sim aes? 
Francis. Tucker, Garret O. Sullivan; afd 
| Michael Ward, obtained, ¢¢ aquo,the-seeen 
premiun. + . ta ar Wet, 
| John Goodman received the: first 
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{Slaven the third. 
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ledge of their Paes Jatechism, ‘Reading, 


ck coe first distinction. 
ke Cumisky, second distinction for good 
ct and Catechism. 
~ gpinp cLAss— Siz in Number, 
Daniel O’Brien, premium for Prayer, Spel- 
i good conduct. 
ME mmoth Griffin, first distinction. 
John Matthews, second do. 
FOURTH cLass——Fiwe in Number. 
Daniel Shannon, premium for good con- 
duet, Prayers and Spelling. 


————————— 


NOTICE. 


The Inhabitants of Charlestown and its 
icinity, are respectfully informed, that this 
School has recommenced, and that, the fol- 
jowing branches of Education will be taught 
a oer terms and in a most efficient 


nthe ‘Greek and Latin Languages—Book- 
keeping—Geogra hy—English Grammar— 
tic—Reading— Writing, &c. &c. 


e Subscriber is fully impressed with the 
et he can impart a solid education to 
such Pupils as may be confided to his care. 
It is his determination to render a service to 
society on the most moderate terms by em- 
ing in his plan of Instruction, whatever 
is calculated to purify the heart as well as 
inform the understanding. A sense of duty, 
therefore will induce him to inculcate on the 
ininds of his Scholars the Morality and Doc. 
trine of the One, True Church. 
EDWARD FALVEY. 
Charlestown, Jan. 1830. 
~Texms made known by applying to E. F. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OF ANTICHRIST. 


{cowrinvep FROM No. 19—PacGe 152.) 





1, Our Adversaries endeavour to persuade 
theilliterate, that the Pope is Antichrist. It 
is easy to conjecture, what object they have 
in yiew.in so doing. Doubtless. to. justify 
mdexeuse their desertion from the Catholic 
Faith under the pretext of a defection from 
Antichrist. 

“In this chapter, therefore, we shall first 
give the sentiments of Catholics in relation 
to Antichrist. Next, we shall answer the 
quibbles, to which our Adversaries resort, 
that'they might impose upon the credulity of 
the people, and affix upon the venerable Fa-| 
ther of the Faithful, whom the whole Catho+ 
lic world, for 1800 years, has acknowledged), 
md tespected as the successor of St. Peter, 
the visible Head of the Church, and Chriat’s 
viceregent,.on..earth, the vile appellation of, 
the man of sim. wThen we-shall leave our 

jadge. how gee havé, 
waked. @.at 





done, 
guments. 
three years and ehelf, Dan::7, 25. *Avtime, 
and times, and a ne a 
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the Apostle, 1 Jno, 2. 18, Buen now there 


‘|are become many Antichrists; that is, many 


Heretics, who think erroneously concerning 
Christ; and of whom it is said, They went out 


from us, but they were not of us. In the same 


sense is understood that of 1 Jno. 4, 3 


Every spirit that dissolyeth Jesus, is not of 


God, and this is. Antichrist, of whom you have 
heard that he cometh, and he is now already in 
the world, Secondly, it is taken in a particular 


sense, for the chief, or principal Adversary of 
Christ, to whom all the rest are so many pre- 
It is of him, that St. Paal speaks in 
2 Thess. 2.3. Unless there come a revolt first, 
and the man of sin be revealed, the son of per- 
dition, who opposeth, and is lifted up above all 
that is called God. St. Augustine makes a 


cursors. 


similar distinction. Lib. 2. contra Advers. 
legis. cap. 12. St. Damascen lib. 4. cap. 


27. Having made this distinction, we lay 


down two positions. 


3. First, Antichrist, in the special. accept- 
ation of the term, as the principal enemy of 


Christ, has not as yet come into the world. 
It is proved thus, 1. Because he will, not 
come, until the Roman Empire shall haye 


been overturned and desolated, asthe ancient 


Fathers, both Greek and Latin, affirm in 
many parts of their writings. They confirm 


their assertion from Dan. cap. 2&7, Apoc. 
cap. 17. 
yet been overturned and desolated) There- 
fore Antichrist has not ‘yet come. 
cause in the time of Antichrist, there are to 
come two witnesses, clothed in sackcloth and 
ashes. 
hundred and siaty days, and they shall have 
power to shut heaven, that it rain not in the days 
of their prophecy, and they have power over wa- 
ters to turn them into blood, Apoc. 1k. 3.6. 
But these two witnesses have not yet’ come, 
The conclusion is obvious. 


But the Roman Empire has not 


2. Be- 


They shall prophesy a thousand two 


4. Secondly, that the Pope is not Aati- 


christ, is evident from» whet is already said. 


1. Because Antichrist has not yet come, nor 


will he come, until the Roman Empire shall 
haye been destroyed. 
come while the. Roman, Empire was. im.a 
flourishing condition. 2, Antichrist will slay 
those two Prophets, who are spoken of in the 
Apocalypse, 11. 7. This ‘no Pope has yet! 
To the abgye we. add three'more. ar~ 


But the Pope did 


First, Antichrist will. reign: only’ 


‘Two and forty wouthi; . Ver. 3; on 
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sand 190 hundred aud, snty day Be 
Pope bas already reigned 


<r eaten 
in a twofold sense. cahquananntoai 
’| Adversary of Christ; such are all Hereties. 
In this sense, is understood what .is: said by 


Jews, for the Messidh, 

Thess. 2) 10; - But ‘no ope: win antl . 
ceived by them for the Messiah. ‘Thirdly, 
Antichrist will cause: fire te deseeid: front 
heaven, (Apoc. 13, ae ——, 
did this. «=; 


5. Objections airy abetted Phe 


marks of Antichrist ‘agree with the Popes 
The first is, to fall from the faith, 2: Thess: 
.|22. But the Pope, say they, hasfallet front 
the faith, because he defends the doctrine of 
Purgatory, Invocation of Saints, the Bacrifie@® 
of the Mass, and such like!!! The secoiubie} 
to sit in the temple of God (ibid).’ Bar the 
Pope sits in the Church of Christ at Rome, 
The third is, to show himself ag ‘God: (ibid)i 
This the Pope does, because he exhibifd and 
proclaims himself as the visible Head of thé 
Church. The fourth is, to lit himselfabotd 
all that is God (ibid). 
because he raises himself above all Ecclesias~ 
tical and political order. 
Christ. 
does, because he corrupts thé doctrine of 
Christ the Mediator. Sizth’ is, ‘to perfornt 
false miracles. This the Pope has, dongs. 
Seventh is, to impress a character on his subs 
jects. This the Pope does, whem he-signs’ 
the foreheads of Christians, with therunctios! 
of Chrism, in Confirmation!!! A a 


This the Pope’ dved) 


_ The Fifthis to deny 
1 Jno. 2.22. This: also the Pepe 


We answer, that these are .mere’ quibblegs! 


and hope that»our readers will ndt prevdie’ 
us, for taking up'the matter so: seriously, as 
even to notice them. »For, be it’ saidy té “the: 
discredit of many Protestants ‘both in’ E 

and in our own country, from whose: good 
sense we had reason to expect something! 
more worthy, of this so much boasted, enlight~ 
ened age, that the above are brought forward? 
as weighty arguments, ageinst the Pope.* 
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the Mass, is not to fall from the 
catise such is the Doctrine, which kad been 
believed and) taught at all: times, from the 
first establishment of Christianity) down to 
the present, in proof of which we have’only 
to'réferto the writings of the Holy Fathers 
and Ecclesiastical» historians’ of every age, 
who. are all unanimous»on this subject. May 
we hot rather sayythateour Adversaries have 
fallen from the faith;;who oppose this doc- 
trine? . Secondly, It is one thing, to sit in the 
temple of God at Jerusalem, and another, to 
sit in the Church of Christ at Rome. Anti- 
christ will sit in the temple of Jerusalem, and 
be adored by the Jews. The Pope sits in 
the Church of Christ at Rome; which our 
Adversaries have deserted. Thirdly, to ex- 
hibit’ himself as the visible Head of the 
Church, is not the same, as to set himself up 
for God. St. Peter exhibited himself in the 
fornier manner: but Antichrist will exhibit 
himself in the latter. Fourthly, even Moses 
was above all Ecclesiastical and political or- 
der, and yet did not lift. himself above God. 
Fifthly, Our Adversaries have not yet been 
able to! prove that the Pope has corrupted 
the doctrine of Christ the Mediator. Nay, 
they themselves have corrupted the doctrine 
of Christ, as we have already shown. Sizth- 
ly,it'is not:-the Pope, but God, who performs 
miracles. Our Adversaries are bound to 
show, that the Pope has performed those mi- 
traéles, which Scripture says, Antichrist will 
work; of.this-kind-are the two following. 1. 
Todraw down fire from heaven. 2. To cause 
the image of the beast to speak. Apoc. 13. 13. 
We do not read, that the Pope has yet done 
either... Seventhly, the character of Antichrist, 
should haye three qualifications. 1. That it 
should be common to all, great and small, 
rich and poor, freemen and slaves. 2. That 
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.—to enter into themselves. At the sight of 
the sovereign pontiff, driven, a few years ago, into exile, 
imy , insulted, and deprived of his territories,—it 
was easy for these prophets to foretel, that, now, it was 
alf’6ver with his spiritual supremacy, and his temporal 
power. *Plungéd im the deepest ess, and condemn- 
ed with justice to the two-fold chastisement of seeing in 
the Seri , what is not there; and of not seeing, what 
in most clearly ;—they undertook, by the help 
sacred pages, to prove to us, that his suprema- 
“which we are divinely, and literally, assured, shall 
for ever,—was on the point of vanishing for ever. 
out the very hour, and miriute, of 
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19. 16 dndichap. 14.2 But ‘these conditions 
do not: agree with the unction*of Chbrism. 
Therefore these objections of our Adversaries 
are fruitless, and of no weight whatever. 

[To BE CONTINVED.] 





IRELAND. 


The following paragraph is a good comment upon the 
extraordinary charge made in this country by our reli- 
gious Editors, upon the Roman Catholics for a disposi- 
tion to continue and to extend ignorance, and barbarize 
the poor:— ; 

PUBLIC EXAMINATION—EDUCATION OF THE 
POOR. 


We beg leave to refer our readers to reso- 
lutions passed at an examination of the boys 
of the Mill street school, held on Wednesday 
last, at which several respectable gentlemen 
of the parish, in which the school is situated, 
were present, some of whom acted as exam- 
iners on the occasion. 

It was peculiarly gratifying to behold in 
that quarter of our city, where the children 
of the poor are so numerous, and where they 
stand so much in need of a gratuitous and 
careful education; it was, we say, peculiarly 
gratifying to behold so large an assemblage 
of boys receiving in that establishment an 
education suited to their wants, and well cal- 
culated to serve the interests of society. This 
school is situated in the poorest part of the 
Earl of Meath’s Liberty; and the parents of 
many ofthe children who attend it were once 
comfortable and independent, but from the 
decay of trade, are now reduced to distressed 
circumstances. 

Amidst this wreck of trade and its conse- 
quent miseries, these poor men derive no 
small consolation from the reflection, that 
their offspring are not permitted to grow up 
in ignorance—that they have an asylum in 
this establishment where literary, moral, and 
religious instructions are imparted, by persons 
who devote themselves from principle to the 
gratuitous education of the poor. The reso- 
lutions of the gentlemen who have had the 
best opportunities of appreciating the system 
of education pursued in this school, bear am- 
ple testimony of the efficiency, zeal, and abi- 
lity of the superintendents, who are members 
of a, society called ‘the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools,” whose object is the edu- 
cation of poor boys. A brief account of this 
society will not, we trust, be uninteresting to 
our readers. It originated in Waterford, in 
the year 1802, where a dwelling house for the 
members, and four school-rooms, sufficiently 
spacious to accommodate 700 children, were 
erected. These schools soon acquired a fa- 
vourable character for ee and good 
order, and particularly for the improvement 
which they effected in the morals of the pupils. 
Branches of the institution have since been 
established in this city, London, Cork, and 
Limerick—and in the towns of Carrick-on- 
Suir, Dungarven, Thurles, Ennis, Ennisty- 
-Manchester. 
The members of this society devote them- 
‘sttves for life to the gratuitous education of 





Pia the Sevenih, by mhich they ac ree 
present under their tuition in the petra 
upwards of 6,000 poor boys, 1,400 of w 
are receiving a literary, moral, and religion 
odagain in. four parishes in this city, name. 
ly, Hanover street East, ‘in the parish of g 
Andrew; Mill street, in the parish of St, Nj 
cholas; “‘James’s street, in the Parish of g, 
James, and Jervis street, in the parish ofS, 
Mary. In the Jast-mentidned parish, af Rick! 
mond-place, a building’ is now erecting by th 
aid of a public subseriptien, which wil va 
understand, afford “them facilities to head 
more generally through the country the bles. 
sings of a moral and useful education, — Dy}. 
lin . Register. 





Ec Our Correspondent from Belfast, 
Maine, is respectfully informed that his com- 
munication has been received, and shal! be 
noticed, as early as our arrangements yil] 
permit, e 
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MARRIED, ie 


On the 7th inst. in the Church of Holy Cross in ‘this 
city, Mr. Epwarp Keyes, to Mrs. Anaspier 
O’BRIEN. a 

- Moses Jorpan, to Mrs. ANN Stonknan, 

r. HucH McKenna, to Miss An fe 
RETTY. ' Meta 

Mr. Patrick O’NEAL, to MissMary La 

Mr. Epwarp York, to Miss Mary Cuketh 

On the 10th inst. Mr. HuGH McCarrr 
Mary MonaHeEn. pawt ieee 

Mr. Josep Mepovur, to Mrs. Saran Waxs- 
FIELD. 

Mr. Simon O’DowneE1, to Miss Mary Heaan, 

On the 11th inst. Mr. Gzorce Scorr, to Min 
Susan Russet, both of Sandwich. 





NOTICE. 

Persons residing at a distance, and desirous of obtain- 
ing ‘‘ THE Jesuit, or Catholic Sentinel,” will please 
to Address a letter to The Epirors of the Jusurr, 
Boston, Mass. agreeably to the following form, whieh, 
if attended to in all its points, will be promptly ne- 
ticed. ' ‘ 

GENTLEMEN,—I herewith enclose to you THRar 
Doxxars, the amount of my Subscription for the whole 
year, aceording to your Prospectus. I have ‘also'paid 
the Postage of this Letter. I shall therefore expecthat 
my Papers will be regularly forwarded to my address, 
(jC Here please to insert your name in very le 
gible characters with the name of the Place tnd 
the State in which you reside,) meluding all the 
previous Numbers, from No. 1, and you greatly 
oblige Your ob’t. serv’t. Je Mole. 


ay 
, we 


List of Agents for the thy 
JESUIT, orn CATHOLIC SENTINE 





Huen Macurine.............. Quebec.» 
Mavricr Morrar?v........ Montreal: °° * 
Rev. J. Manony............. Salem. i 
Parricx Powers............ Lowell, 8 
Parrick Mooney..........: Boston. 


Rev. R. D. Woop ev.....: Providence: wtih 
Wiritam McExnov........ Charleston, 


Joun McGuraan..........:. Philadelphia, 7, 
Fierpine Lvoas:.....i.,....Ballimoré, hs 





the poor, under the sanction ofa brief, grant- 
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